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ve ofice it e easy to prove that 

t el! ] ie go | evidence 
k Her \ born on M 9, 1736, O17 

tate of Studley, in the county of Hanove 

n estate belonging to bis mother, wl: born a 

Win n, had first married a gentleman « 
prop named Syme, and, afterward, a young 

Scotchman, John Henry, of Aberdeen, appat 
ntl kinsman of her former husband. John 
Henry was a man of excellent family; among 
hs » h relatives may be mentioned his 
isin, Eleanor Syme, who was to become the 
n ier of Lord Brougham; another cousin was 


on, principal of the University 
ind author of the ‘* History of 
the Emperor Charles V.”? John 
Henry had been liberally educated, and among 
the « gentlemen of his neighborhood it 
Vir held in high 
shown by the positions he long held, of colonel 
of his regiment, and presiding judge of the 
county court. As regards the charge of illiter- 
acy, it is true that Patrick Henry was not sent 
to an English university, or to William and 
Mary College at Williamsburg, and that even 
from the small his neighborhood, 
which he had for a time attended, he was with 
drawn at the age of ten. Thenceforward, how 

who was well qualified for 


the 





‘ountry 


he was esteem, as 1S 


Yinla 





school in 


ever, his own father, 
the task, took personal charge of his education, 
and was assisted therein by a brother, the Rev. 
Patrick Henry, rector of St. Paul’s parish in 
Hanover, and a In this 
way the boy Patrick acquired a_ considerable 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, and rather more 
know ledge ot mathematics, the latter being the 


good Seotch classicist 


only branch of book learning for which at the 
time he showed a liking. How thoroughly he 
was grounded, at least in Latin and Greek 


grammar, was shown long afterward when bis 
eldest grandson, Colonel Fontaine, a student in 
Hampden-Sydney College, found ‘this grand 
father’s examinations of his progress in Greek 
and Latin’’ so rigorous that he dreaded them 
‘““much more than he did his recitations to his 
Che same rea ‘andson that 
he was present when a certain French visitor, 
who did not speak English, was introduced to 
Governor Henry, who did not speak French. 
Under these 
his grandfather was able, by means of his 
sto if Latin words, to carry on the con 
versation in that language. It is also certain 
that the letters of Patrick Henry, which sur- 
vive, are not the manuscripts of an uneducated 
[n penmanship, punctuation, spelling 
they upon the whole rather 
better the letters ot most ot the great 
actors In our revolution. Aside, however, from 
the mere mechanics of written speech, there is 
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report once current, that Patrick Henry, during 
four years of his nominal 


earning 


the 


t also, is the 


Careel 


isa lawver, Was a brieHless barrister, 





| iving at the bar of a tavern rather than at 
tl ar justice It is true that for a time 
I r his admission to the Bar he lived in the 
tavern of his father-in-law it the age of eigh 
teen be had married a poor girl—and he doubt 


less had good feeling enough to lend a hand in 


case of need in the business of the house. It is 








lso true,.for he himself acknowledged it, that 
his original study of the law had lasted only 
) mol It was probably these facts which 
his biographer, William Wirt, to as 
ume that he must have lingered in the back 
1 for three years, and that the profits of 

his ] tice must have been inadequate to sup 
ply n the necessaries of life. Since Wirt’s 
t have mi » light the fee-books of Pat 
k Henry, carefully kept by him from the 
eginuol Hiss pl These books show 


{ 


the vear ol his ad 


that tro September, 

niss to t Bar, up to the end of 1763, by 
wl t id suddenly sprung into great 
" @SSIO1 eminence, by his speech in the 


incompetent for 


(Vou. XVIII. No 


> Cause,’’ he charged fees in one thou- 


Ss LO hundred and « ehty-five sults, besides 
many other fees for the preparation of legal 
papers ¢ or court Jefferson’s fee-books, 
which are also extant, show that for the first 


four years of his practice, the cases registered 
number in all but five hundred and four. So 
for Jefferson’s imputation of indolence 
and neglect on the of his early friend. We 
add that f the time of Patrick Henry s 
speech In Parsons’ practice, 
and 
so continued to the end of his days, except when 
public duties or broken health c m pe lled him to 
turn The 
strate that, instead of being at first depends ut 


on his wife’s father, he 


much 
part 
rom 
the ** Cause,’ his 


is his fee books show, became enormous, 


clients aWa\ same records dem nh 
was able from his earn 
ing’s in bis profession, even at that early pe riod, 
his father in-law by an important ad 

vance of money We come, lastly, to the asser- 
tion that, when tested in executive office, he 
proved unequal to its responsibilities. How are 
we to reconcile this statement with the indis- 
putable fact that be was six times chosen Gov 

ernor of Virginia, thrice during the Revolution- 
ary War, and thrice after the conclusion of 
peace? It is quite possible that the members ot 
the Virginia when they tirst chose 
him Governor, m 


to assist 


Legislature, 
iy have been ignorant of his 
capacity for executive duty. This, of 
cannot be said of their second and third ele« 
tions of him, both of which were made without 
one dissenting vote, and that, crises otf 
the utmost danger to the commonwealth. Ob 
viously, to impugn the executive abilities of 
Patrick Henry is to fix a more damning censure 
the Virginia Legislature 
than on him. 

Let us now glance 
speeches which were turning 
reer of Patrick Henry, and in the history of 
Virginia. It was late in the year 1763 that he 
became concerned in a celebrated Case charged 
with popular interest, and well suited to the 
display of his forensic genius. The real 
presented by the ‘‘ Parsons’ Cause”’ may be set 
forth in a few words. From the early days of 
the colony the salaries of the rectors in the sev- 
eral parishes were payable, not in money, but 
in tobacco, which was the staple product of the 
province, When the price of tobacco was down. 
the parson was expected to suffer the loss; when 
the price of tobacco was up, he was allowed to 
enjoy the gain. For about a century and a 
half it oceurred to nobody that a majority of 
the good people of Virginia could ever be 
mutilation of jus- 
tice as would be involved in depriving the par- 
son of the advantage of a good 
market, while he was invariably left to make 
the best of a bad one. Yet it was just this 
mutilation of justice which a majority of the 
people of Virginia were brought ultimately to 
demand, and which through the irresistible elo- 
quence of Patrick Henry they were enabled to 
effect. In 1% colonial legislature passed 
an act, the effeet of which upon every parish 
minister was this: In lieu of what was due him 
under the law for his year’ namely, 
pounds of tobacco, the market 
value of which for the year in question was 
about four hundred pounds, it compelled him 
to take in the paper money of the colony about 
one hundred and thirty-three pounds. Such in 
its unadorned rascality was the famous “option 
law’? of 1758. The British Privy Council, be- 
ing appealed to, gave it as their opinion that 
the clergy of Virginia had ‘their certain remedy 
at law,’’ whereupon a number of the parsous 
respective vestries for 
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occasional 
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sixteen thousand 
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began suits against their 


the purpose ot compelling them to pay the 
amounts legally due upon their salaries for the 
vear 1758. One of these cases came up in 


the court of Hanover County, in December, 
1763, and Patrick Henry was retained for tl 

defendants. There was no dispute about the 
could any about the law if 
the Privy Council was competent to 
expound it; nevertheless, in less than five min- 
utes after Patrick Henry had spoken, the jury 
brought in a ver giving the plaintiff one 
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ic 


facts, nor there be 





pepny damages, which was, of course, a com- 
plete triumph for the defendants. How this 
extraordinary verdict was reached in the face 


jous judgment rendered by that very 
we know from the account of the pro- 
ceedings given by surviving hearers to William 
Wirt. The odds against Patrick Henry were 
the most acute lawyers, the most 
the cok ny, were enlisted 


of a prey 


tremendous; 


powerful pleaders 
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n the other side; on the bench sat more than 
twenty clergymen, the most learned men in the 
eolony; and in the chair of the presiding magis- 
trate sat no other person than his own father. 
He rose, it seems, very awkwardly and faltered 
his exordium; the people hung their 


much in 
a commencement, and 


leads at so unpromising 
the clergy were observed to exchange sly looks 
another; his father is 
ng almost sunk from his seat in his confusion. 
We are told, however, that the pe ople, whose 
faces had fallen as he arose, had heard but a 
ve ry few sentences before they began to look 
Ips then to look at each other with surprise, as 

doubting the evidence of their senses; then, 
ittracted by some strong struck by 
some majestic attitude, fascinated by the spell 

f the speaker’s eye, the charm of his emphasis, 
ind the varied and commanding expression of 
his countenance, they could look away no more. 
In less than twenty minutes they might be seen 
n every part of the house, on every bench, in 
every window, stooping forward from their 
stands in deathlike silence; their features fixed 
n amazement and awe; all their senses riveted 
upon the speaker, as if to catch the slightest ut- 
terance of some heavenly visitant. The mock- 
ery of the clergy was soon turned into alarm, 
their triumph into confusion and despair, and 
it one burst of his rapid and overwhelming in- 
vective they fled from the house in precipitation 
and terror. After the jury had brought in their 
verdict, a motion was made for a new trial; but 
the court, too, had now lost the equipoise of 
their judgment, and overruled the motion by 
a unanimous vote. The ruling was followed 
by redoubled acclamations from within and 
without the house; the people who had with 
difficulty kept their hands off their champion 
from the moment of his closing his harangue, 
no sooner saw the fate of the cause finally 
sealed, than they seized him at the bar, and 
in spite of his own exertions and the continued 
cry of order from the sheriffs, they bore him 
out of the court house, and raising him on their 
shoulders, carried him about the yard in a kind 
of electioneering triamph. 

It will be remembered that, after the passage 
of the Stamp Act, Virginia was the first of the 
colonies to protest against its enforcement and 
to advocate resistance. But for the movement 
which began in Williamsburg, the Stamp Act 
would have been carried out, and there would 
have been no Revolution. There is no doubt that 
the resolutions, passed by the Virginia House 
of Burgesses, which started the tremendous 
iwitation, were written by Patrick Henry, then 
i young and inexperienced man who had been 
for the first time elected a Burgess a few days 
before; they were introduced by him; no man 
of weight being willing to venture upon the 
step; they were mainly advocated by him; 
ind, as they were eventually passed by a very 
small majority, apparently of one or two votes 
mly, we are justified in saying that to Patrick 
Henry was chietly due the universal resistance 
of the colonies to British taxation. It was in 
the course of a speech in support of these reso- 
lutions that the well-known dramatic scene oc- 
curred. Reaching the climax of a passage of 
terrible invective on the impolicy and injustice 
f the Stamp Act, Patrick Henry exclaimed in 
ones of thrilling solemnity: had his 
Charles the First his Cromwell; and 
here the Speaker shouted 
rose from all 





described as } ayv- 


it one 


gesture, 


**Cepsar 
Brutus; 
{,eorge the Third”’ 
treason.’’ and cries of ‘‘treason”’ 
des of the room. The orator paused in defi- 
nee until the interruptions were ended, when, 
ing himself with a look and bearing of still 
ercer determination, he so closed the sentence 
s to baffle his accusers without in the 
inching from his position—‘tand George the 
‘hird may profit by their example! If this 
treason, make the most of it.”’ On the 
vings of the wind and on the tongues of 
en was borne far northward and far south- 
ard the indomitable fiery challenge to kindle 
he flame of a dauntless purpose throughout 
» colonies. 
Patrick Henry was sent as a delegate of Vir 
nia to the first and second Continental Con 
vresses, but the greatest service which he ren- 
lered to his country at this epoch was performed 
the second revolutionary convention of Vir- 
yinia, when on March 23, 1775, he moved a 
series of resolutions calling out the militia, and 


ar 


least 


wing the colony in a posture of defense 
= 1: 7 

Down to that day no public body in America 

nd no public man had spoken of a war with 


Great Britain in any more decisive way than 


a thing ghly probabl ideed 
evitable Now Patrick Hi V sp ke 
prevailed upon the Virginia conventi 
of it, as of a thing inevitable. Of the 1 
rable speech delivers 1 or this *“ 310n 
finest, probably, and certainly tl best 
speech ever delivered n ti! Uy 1 el 
there are two traditional descriptions 
emanating from men who heard the 


itself One of these, John Roan 


interesting description of the way U 
the closing sentence was pronounced | 
SO dear, or pea *e SK sweet, as to De pu based 


at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid 


Almighty God! 
may take, but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death.”’ We are told that Patrick Het 
gave each of these words a meaning whicl 
not conveyed by n 
them in the ordinary way. Thus, whet 
said, ‘‘Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
be purchased at the price of chainsand sla‘ 

he stood in the attitude of a condemned ga 
slave, loaded with fetters, awaiting doom. Aft 
a solemn pause, he raised his eyes and manacled 
hands toward heaven, and prayed in tones that 
thrilled every heart, ‘‘Forbid it, Almighty 
God!’ He then turned toward the timid 
alists of the House, who were quakit 
terror at the consequences of partic 


such proceedings, and he slowly 


vet nearer to the earth, and seemed we | 
down with additional chains, as he dir 
whisper, “I know not what course others may 


After remaining in this posture long 
enough to impress the imagination with the 
condition of the colonies under the iron heel 
of despotism, he arose proudly and ex 
‘*But as for me,’’ he hissed the 
his clinched teeth, while his body was throw: 
back, and every muscle and tendon was straine 


take.”’ 


laimed 


words throug! 


] 
against the Tet 
l, clear, 


as ina Laocoén death strugel 
ters which had bound him; then the lou 
triumphant notes, ‘‘Give me liberty,”’ electrified 
the assembly. It was not a prayer, but a stern 
demand which would submit to no refusal o1 
delay. We are assured that the sound of his 
voice, as he spoke these memorable words, rang 
out like the Spartan pean on the field of Pla 
trea; and as each syllable of the word ‘‘liberty”’ 
echoed through the building, bis arms were 
hurled apart, and the links of his fetters were 

wind When he spoke the 
his hands were open, and his 


scattered to the 
word ‘‘liberty”’ 

arms elevated and extended; his countenance 
was radiant; he stood erect and defiant 
the sound of his voice and the sublimity of his 
attitude made him appear a magnificent impe1 

sonation of freedom, expressing all that car 


while 


acquired or enjoyed by nations invincible and 
free. 

The speeches made by Patrick Hen ‘y in the 
Virginia State Convention of 1788, called upon 
to decide whether the proposed Federal Consti 
tution should be accepted or rejected, have been 
described by one of those who heard them as of 


almost supernatural eloquence, especially one 
connected with the famous.scene of the thun 
derstorm on the day before the decisive vote 
was taken. But on this we have not 
dwell, and we must also pass over the admi 
Patrick Henry as 
which, 


space to 


able work accomplished by 
Governor of Virginia, an office to as we 
have said, be was six times elected. We will 
only mention that in Mareh, 1799, at the appeal 
if Washington— both of them had less than a 
year to live Patrick Henry ime forth trom 
his retirement, and was chosen by his friet 

representative in the next 


and neighbors their 


House of Delegates, for the purpose of check 


ing, ii possible, the men who under t { 
Jefferson and Madison seemed to be hurrying 


Virginia upon violent courses, and the repu 
g } 


into civil war. On election day he made a great 
speech in Charlotte court house, the last that he 
was ever to delivel Respecting the Alen and 
Sedition acts he expressed n pinion atal 
accepting them as the law of the land, hi 

seled moderation, forbearance, and the use 
constitutional means f redress As ! 


historian has said: Nothing in 


life was nobler than this ending of it H 
seems to have gone from tb rt hou 
his home, and never ft ave left \ 
the middle of the next ! th, being t 
write manv words, he lifted himself 
long enough t tl » ur’y st 
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I ently me ted l ed one another 80 rap- 
lly that mat portions of a ten-year census 
report are vorse ti wast paper, for they 
ire pl tically misleading A census report 
is practically the nation’s cyclopedia; it is paid 
for by the people, published for the people, and 
can be p 1 hin the reach of the poorest 
man, woman child who lives in or near any 
town: it should therefore be thorough and ac 
curat nd be kept ‘Sup to date’’ by supplemen- 
tal reports at rt intervals Che men who 
prepare tl mit il should be selected with 
view to sp il fitness; they need qualities 
which cannot be «a puire lat short notice and 
haphazard once in ten years. The only ra 
tional objection to a permanent Census Bureau 
would be on the ground of expense; if, there- 
fore, the Commi mer of Labor can convince 
Congress that he has not underestimated the 
cost, bis re mmendation should be acted upon 
it once 


o bean accepted 
ind arid to 


In the far West it is coming 
fact that ground which is too rocky 
be cultivated, and too utterly mean to produce 


anythir but rattlesnakes and Indians, is sure 
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to contain rich mineral deposits. No portion 
of the United States, not excepting the sands 
of Arizona or the chaparral of southwestern 
Texas, is more worthless and uninviting than 
the Mojave Desert, in California, yet for years 
the rocky borders of this horrible waste have 
attracted prospectors for gold. Most of the 
prospectors left their hopes there; some left 
their lives, while the few who really found gold 
got too little to justify them in returning. Yet 
in this very district there has recently been 
discovered as rich free-milling gold ore as 
has ever been found anywhere in the United 
States, and within a few months a single 
small district has attracted fully a quarter as 
many people as there are in the entire State of 
Nevada. Most of these adventurers will re- 
main as poor as they were when they arrived, 
for it is the rule in mining camps, no matter 
how rich, that not one individual miner in a 
dozen does more than pay his expenses; never 
theless, the Mojave deposits promise to make 
enormous fortunes for the companies that know 
how to work them, and to add enormously to 








pursuit of this professior e has carried thro 


nt undertakings, the chief of which, 
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the nation’s annual output of the precious 
metal. As usual in such cases, the discov- 
eries were made by accident, despite hundreds 
of persist nt examinations of the rocks; for the 
proverbial needle in a haystack is quite as easy 
to find as a pay streak, a few feet wide, in hun- 
dreds of miles of sand and stone. 


The old question as to whether drunkenness 
is a crime or only a disease breaks out fre- 
quently and at unexpected places; its latest ap- 
pearance was at the National Soldiers’ Home 
at Leavenworth, Kansas. It appears that some 
of the inmates of the Home were so addicted to 
lrink that the management compelled them to 
take the so-called gold cure. Not all men wish 
to overcome the inclination to drink heavily, 
but the complaint of the veterans who took the 
treatment is confined to the fact that the ex- 
pense of the necessary operations was deducted 
from the veterans’ own pensions. The com- 
plaint reached Congress, which ordered an in- 
vestigation, and the managers made the de- 
fense that as drunkenness was a willful fault 
of the men, and not a disease, the cost of over- 
coming it should not be borne by the govern- 
ment, particularly as the men were already 
supported by the nation and also received pen- 
sions. Behind all this, although not offered in 
evidence, is the fact that to the soldier in a 
‘*‘Home”’ the pension is his only means of get- 
ting liquor. The report of the Congressiunal 
committee which is investigating the matter is 
awaited with much curiosity, for it is no secret 
that even some Congressmen have at times 
found the gold cure necessary, or at least de- 
sirable. 


Some odd facts about the human head were 
made public in the course of a recent murder 
trial in New York. The defense introduced an 
expert who testified to the effect that heads of 
odd and unbalanced outlines indicated unbal- 
anced minds, whereupon the prosecution handed 
up some cranial outlines which the expert said 
came within his definition. The prosecution 
then named the owners of the supposed ab- 
normal heads; among them were President 


Cleveland, ex- President Harrison, Russell 
Sage, Cornelius Vanderbilt and other men 


equally prominent in great affairs. The in- 
evitable conclusion was that symmetrical heads 
are about as scarce as symmetrical characters, 
but that any shape of head is good enough to 
do bus.ness with if there is proper intention 
and will in its owner. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


perhaps, was the execution of his plan for the dis 


posal of the sewerage of Memphis in 1880. Mayor 
Strong appointed Col. Waring Commissioner of 
Street Cleaning in 1895; the whole department 
F I ok control, bas been com 

the great satisfaction of 


was bor 1858. He is 
st distinguished of the 
Amsterdan After having 
rs preparatory school, New 
raduated from Harvard in the 
more than a year later, at the 
reo é \ ‘ > began his political career, 
being nominated and elected a member of the 
Assembly He has been since then the typica 

















exam] of the in polities. He served 
as Assemblyn hree consecutive terms 
Durir tl BE of 1882-83 he was made the 
sf he Assembly, and be imme 

ie | he champion of civil-service 

vas man of 

e was marked by the energy 

t has since characterized 


The same year he was also 
e New York delegation to the 













National Republican Convention. In 1886 he rar 

but unsuc« v, for the office of Mayor of New 
York. During President Harrison's administra 
t nted a member of the National 
‘iN ssion, and continued to hold 






sident Cleveland, ur Mayor 

re: of the Police Com- 
i r. Roosevelt is not 
nly public man, he is also a distin 
guished man of letters, having published several 
highly esteemed historical works 
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EDGAR SALTUS. 


BY 


PRINCE ANDRE PONIATOWSKI has reappeared 
in the papers, this time as a debtor to a Lon- 
don firm. Three years ago it was announced 
that he had captured an heiress. A_ novelist 
dowering a heroine could not have been more 
liberal than were the reporters. The lady was 
variously represented as possessing from one to 
ten million. Asa matter of fact, her face was 
her fortune. Her wealth consisted in the charm 
of her manner, the grace of her appearance. 
After the marriage her husband founded the 
‘*Revue Americaine,’’ an undertaking tolerably 
expensive for any one not provided with a gold 
mine. The enterprise did not succeed, the re- 
sources of the editor were crippled. In circum- 
stances of this nature debt was inevitable. The 
newspapers to the contrary, you may be sure 
that what this gentleman owes he will pay. 
Debt does not predicate dishonor. Czesar owed 
a hundred million sesterces. I have yet to hear 
of any one who thought the less of him because 
of it. It may be argued that Prince Ponia- 
towski is not Cesar. And argued it may be, 
but it can’t be proved. In documents which 
possess such inherent beauty that only the un- 
poetic question their inspiration, it is stated and 
restated that death is an illusion, a mask of the 
continuity of life. Transfiguration is the sum 
and substance of the earliest creeds. The 
Druids held to it. It is on the walls of Uxmal, 
in the tombs of the Osorapi. The Orient is 
pervaded with it. In every Christian there is 
the unstillable belief that his soul ‘‘hath else- 
where had its setting and cometh from afar.”’ 
In view of these premises why should Prince 
Poniatowski not be Cesar? No writer worth 
his syndicate can take issue with me there. 

Mr. James Lane Allen complains of the ab- 
sence of gentlemen from our fiction. This is 
not at all because he is illiterate, nor yet be- 
cause he means what he says. It is because he 
is aware that only platitudes pass unchallenged 
and incidentally because he likes to see his 
name in print. Other and alerter pens than 
mine have already applied the bastinado. He 
has been taken seriously and the error of his 
ways arrested by our literary police. The con- 
gregation of gentlemen who move and have their 
being in our fiction has been so amply demon- 
strated that instead of their being absent from 
it, it is just possible that it is only in fiction 
that they exist. 

In every-day life the gentleman is rare, or 
perhaps it would be more pleasing to say that 
every-day life is filled with gentlemen whom 
we never meet. On the other side, some time 
ago, gentlemen were visible to the naked eye. 
Europe then as now was afflicted with a heredi- 
tary gout which historians designate as Mon- 
archy. In our civilization that ailment is hap- 
pily absent. To the student of political science 
this condition is satisfactory. To the idler in 
letters it has its disadvantages. In dispensing 
with a sovereign we dispense with a court, and 
it is from that institution alone that the usages 
of polite life are supposed to come. A cowboy 
would never look to the White House for any- 
thing in that line—a foreigner might. How 
disappointed the latter would be is a matter of 
the smallest possible moment. But the fact 
remains, we have no one whom we can regard 
as a model. What the lacking model should 
represent it is difficult to define, but an image 
may be found, not in Don Quixote, who is Mr. 
Allen’s pet beau ideal, but in King Arthur. 

If the latter through the cruelty of an avatar 
were forced to emerge out of mythology into 
Kifth Avenue, you may be sure he would mar- 
vel a little over the multiplicity of books on 
etiquette and the infrequency of good manners. 
He might be astounded, too, at noting that 
civility has been relegated to the tape-counter 
and that it is considered good form to be rude. 
But that which would perplex him most would 
be the light-heartedness with which we wound. 

Legally, a gentleman is one who is accounted 
such, who does no manual labor and who has 
studied the laws of the realm. Dr. Holmes 
said that to be a gentleman you must show 

generations in oil. (Daguerreotypes 
According to Cardinal Newman 





three 
won’t do.) 
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a gentleman is too indolent to bear malice, too 


sensitive to inflict pain. And in marveling 
over the cheerfulness of our surgery, King 
Arthur’s hand would fumble at his side. But 


it would fumble in vain. The sword has gone. 

It is the disappearance of the sword which 
makes the gentleman in real life noteworthy 
and rare. Existence is to him immeasurably 
more difficult than it was. He cannot exact 
reparation for an injury, nor can he offer it. 


Custom and law have bound him hand and 
foot to such an extent that his home may be 
devastated, his wife subtracted, and he can do 


but one thing—hold his tongue. In his quality 
of gentleman he must, of necessity, disdain any 
form of retaliation. He may revenge himself 
on an enemy only in not resembling him. And 
when his apparent forbearance lures that enemy 
into the pleasure-grounds of libel, he can twirl 
his thumbs and reflect that an insult ignored 
insults the insulter more than the insulted. 
Or, he may philosophize. He may tell himself 
that a man may wound his inferior or his 
superior, but he can insult neither. Where- 
upon there will come to him, stay with him, 
caress him, the consoling deduction that in- 
asmuch as a gentleman never insults another 
he has not been insulted at all. That the 
suit of mail which the nineteenth century has 
brought him in lieu of the sword which it took 

The qualities which a gentleman represents 
may be summed up as being at variance with 
anything to which the word Simplicity cannot 
be attached. An attribute not minor but cog- 
nate is a disinclination to rebuke, an inability 
to find fault. Still another attribute is that of 
neither seeing nor hearing anything which was 
not intended for you—the incapacity of being 
other than courteous even to those unaware 
that such a thing as courtesy is. <A gentleman 
may not love his neighbor as himself, he may 
even hate him, for hatred and good breeding 
are in no wise incompatible; but little slanders 
leave him unaffected, he neither cavils nor 
retorts, he passes serenely on his way, disdain- 
ing either. 

The conjunction of these attributes and quali- 
ties is so infrequent that it is permissible to 
catalogue the gentleman as an animal, quasi- 
extinct, endowed to his own misfortune, with 
fewer instincts than the herd and discoverable 
now and again in the ‘dictionary, but roaming 
still through fiction. It is in imaginative litera- 
ture alone that he abounds, and if Mr. Allen 
will take another look I am sure he will en 
counter him more frequently there than he ever 
does in life. 


is 


Apropos to things literary, a primeur is not to 
be disdained. Through the forethought of a 
transatlantic correspondent I am able to set one 
before you. But a word of explanation is need 


ful. The most perfect sonnet in the French 
language is one written by Arvers. On that 
subject every poet and every critic agree. The 


oddity of the sonnet consists in the fact that it 
is the one and only thing which Arvers wrote. 
Fourteen lines, and fourteen.lines alone, have 
sufficed for his immortality. The instance is 
unique in history. The sonnet the 
poet’s affection for a lady who is ignorant of 
that affection, and says that when she reads the 
lines that are filled with her she will ask, Who 
is this woman—and will not understand. 

It was in the album of Mme. Mennessier- 
Nodier that the sonnet was originally written. 
In that album the reply of the lady has just 
been found. 

Here it is: 


describes 


Ami, pourquoi nous dire, avec tant de mystére, 
Que l'amour éternel en votre ame congu 
Est un mal sans espoir, un secret qu'il faut taire 


Et comment supposer qu’Elle n’en ait rien su 


Non, vous ne pouviez point passer inapercu, 
Et vous n’auriez pas dQ vous croire solitair 
Parfois les plus aimés font leur temps sur la terre 
N’osant rien demander et n’ayant rien requ 


Pourtant Dieu mit en nous un cceur sensible et tendre. 
Toutes. dans le chemin, nous trouvons doux d’entendre 
Le murmure d’amour éleve sur nos pas 
Celle qui veut rester a son devoir fidéle 
S'est émue en lisant vos vers tout remplis d’elle ; 


Elle avait bien compris... mais ne le disait pas 


+ 


to motor cabs 


Mr. Labouchere objects the 
which, in England, have been recently intro- 
duced. He says that they wobble and that 
they smell bad. He says, too, that the form 
should be changed. I agree with him. They 
are as ugly as cabs can be with no horses be- 
fore them. But then England is not artistic, 


5 
nor, for that matter, are we either. For in- 
stance, our railway people might give us some 
thing a trifle more picturesque than the trains 
and engines which they provide. It is the 
fashion to abuse the Chinese; but the ire our 
betters in more things than one, and what 
marvels might they not have «a plished 
with steam had they invented it as they did 
printing and powder! Then, indeed, might th 
steam-engine have become something worth 
looking at. Out of the boiler would bave been 
fashioned the armored breast of a monster: 
from the smokestack would have issued a head 
breathing flame and smoke; the wheels would 
be hidden beneath great tins: the cars would 
have assumed a thousand fantastic forms: and 
at night the villages through which they passed 
would have seen a vision of flaming dragons, o1 
the thght of an elephant, his trunk in the air 
bellowing and furious, drawing after him a 
hundred other monsters that thunder on with 
the rush and clatter of whirlwinds. The idea 
may not be new. There are none that are, but 


such as it is I recommend it to the Vanderbilts 


October 
dollars, or about 
evers time le ap 
afternoons in 

king of the 


him and 


Guerrita, in the six months ending 

earned sixty thousand 
twenty-five hundred dollars 
peared, which w on Sunday 
the bull-rings of Spain. He is 
toreadores. A few years ago | 
his rival, Mazantini, in a function at Madrid. 
It was one that was quite exciting. The ring 


was halved by a partition fully ten feet high, 


30, 


Saw 


and in each division the sport—or the torture if 
you prefer—was going on The bull on one 
side of the partition had disemboweled the 
usual number of horses; the bull on the other 


side had done his duty too. It was time for the 
barbs. The first bull got them, as is usual, in 
the neck. That they added little to his happi- 
ness was clear. With one beautiful spring he 
cleared the partition and for a moment stood, 
almost motionless, his tufted tail swaying, his 
tongue hanging from his mouth, a mist of 
vapor circling from his nostrils mounting 
about his splendid horns, and in his eyes a louk 
of wonder, as though amazed that men could 
be crueler than he The other bull meanwhile 
looked a trifle astonished too. He was wonder 
ing, no doubt, as to the meaning of the intrusion. 
But instantly he seemed to know. He plunged, 
and the two beasts fought, fought rancorously, 
fought well, fought to an explosion of bravoes, 
to applause deafening as the thunder of cannon, 
fought until weariness overtook them, and 
Guerrita and Mazantini jumped on their backs. 
twisted their horns and threw them down, a 
sword through their throbbing throats. 
Bull-fights were part of the amphitheatrical 
games of Rome. They were invented by the 
Etruscans to train their children for war and 
allay the fear of blood. They explain a good 
many things which are happening in Cuba. 


Frank Ellison is presently to be released from 
the prison in which he has passed the last few 
years of his life. He took himself, or existence 
rather, too seriously. He wanted for 
wrongs to which he had been, or fancied he had 
been, subjected, struck out and landed himself 
in Sing Sing. The entire episode was regret 
table. He was a good chap in his way, and 
when he felt like it he could be very amusing. 

Shortly after his incarceration some of his 
friends put their heads together and determined 
to have him pardoned. They drew up a peti 
tion to the Governor and on their way with it 


revenye 


to Albany stopped over at Sing Sing 

‘*Frank,’’ said the spokesm in, “we are going 
to have you freed, but on condition that you go 
to South American and remain there until this 
matter has blown over 

**T will do nothing of the kind,’’ Ellison an 
**T will be freed unconditionally or 
Warden,’’ he continued, turning to 


swered. 
not at all. 


Mr. Sage who was present, ‘‘should these gen 

tlemen call on me again, say that / am out.’ 
Therewith he turned on his heel You may 

hunt through all of Dumas, all of Sardou, and 


you will find nothing as superb and paradoxical 
as that. 

ee < 
communi- 


THE 72 races inhabiting the world 
{ 
r 


cate with each other in different tongues 
and worship in 1,000 religions 

EL AZHAR, meaning ‘‘the splendid,”’ situated 
at Cairo, is the oldest university in the world 


It is the greatest Mohammedan school, and has 


clear records dating 975. 
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! I e can print offer 

gratuitous > they declare, Stand hen 

el no ea I that we should pay | 
tions In the first statement these 
! i err, and also in the second. They 
! I e much if any good material offered 
them gratuitously, and there is always the best 
of reasons (justice and fair-dealing) why they 
hould pay for contributions. Oddly enough, 
there is no other profession except that of litera- 
ture where a certain disgrace would not be at- 


tached the employment of unpaid workers 
The men and women who write for these periodi 
cals without payment would in all cases be 

ive it. They aim at securing 


craft, and fondly hope that it 
on them and bathe them in its 
iter the public has seen printed 

Very often they 
they ladly 





ry or poem. 


‘ 
wa Le 


would {rl 
which they dare not openly 
himself by 


ire pool edy people ; 


take the emolument 


editor shames 


ask, and which the 

withh )] ling Meanwhile he must pay his 
printer binders, paper - manufacturers, and 
everybody at all connected with the material 
portion of his enterprise He must also pay 
his artists in black-and-white, and if ue does 


these he must pay 


hotogr iphs to his pages 
ther mechanical 
+} 


he position of a 


aids 


very much in manager who 


hould ‘‘run’’ a theater without allowing any 
ilaries to his company of actors, while giving 
thelr wages to scene-painters, scene-shifters, 
dvertising agents and ushers Il will not 
mention the names of the magazines that 


eek to thrive on this debased principle, for 
that ‘‘better times”’ may alter 
But it has for many 
regarding a certain 


th re is a hope 
thelr avaricious de 
mmon talk 
weekly journal, ‘‘The Waverley Magazine,” 
of Boston, that not one of the many 

which it annually p iblishes is ever paid for | 
have been told that the ‘Waverley Magazine”’ 
hi and I have good cause 
is nearly a half-century 


vears been c 


stories 


isa large circulation, 
for believing that it 


old These facts not only speak for them- 
selves, but speak with what all fair minded 
folk must concede a most melancholy elo 


puence 


re socialists of the world, I begin to 
They beheve 


and they 
b 
these can be 


The sine 
think, are its hardiest optimists. 
abominable 
have “persuaded themselves that 

In other words, they see no 
why poverty (the greatest curse human 
ity has ever known except death, and quite as 
immemorial) should not become an extinct ill. 
But how about death itself? True, science has 
closed many of the avenues leading up to it, 
vet many remain open. No one is quite 
so ambitiously reformatory as to think of ex 
it altogether. But the socialist de 


1} 
society Tull ol 


Wrone’s, 


idically righted. 


reason 


still 


terminating 





ports himself with an air of believing that the 
millennium is a near and graspable result. He 
plainly regards liberty, equality and fraternity 
is though they were the kind of free refresh- 
ment that one gets by the aid of a soup-ticket, 
or some such charitable passport. Us, who 
smile pityingly on him, he holds in hate as his 
foes. And yet we are just as much socialists 
is he, at heart—for what man with a gleam of 
good in him would not rejoice that all his fel- 
low-laborers had got work, and that starvation 
had died at last of its own famine? The differ 
ence between the sincere socialists and ourselves 
s simply that we do not sanction their roseate 
yutlooks upon life. To them life is susceptible 
f rifying changes; to us it is an insoluble 
problem, a tangle of passions and greeds and 
criets We may or may not have religion and 
i faith ! ‘tal to console us; that is en 
tir L Se] What we maintain is 
that this existence, here and now, lies totally 
beyond the immediate assistance of philan- 
thropi leals (re we therefore pessimists? 
Yes, if one pleases to name us so. But our so- 
cialistic brethrer ntlemen like Mr. Bellamy 


nd Mr. Howells—by what name shall we call 


Optimists, beyond all doubt—vet op- 
ists, alas, who sit in their closets and think 
| te beautiful and haleyon things about 
mat while it revels, from New York 


ucutta to London, i 


d vice and ethie stupidity which 


lucation has yet been powerless to annul. 
y + } | t 
he other day, as the hewspapers report, a 
tierce quarrel arose in the unadorned and dem 


of the Authors’ Guild. some gen 
tleman there did not want some other gventle- 
lected president of this corporation, 
himself vive oratoric on the sub- 
j hen, we are told, a 
great quarrel arose, and the lady members of 
the Guild fled into the outer passage, while the 
male members exchanged sneers and 
This is intelligence, surely. 
But if anybody could inform with the least 
definiteness an ignorant public why the so- 
named Authors’ Guild exists at all, their ter 
rifying Homeric battle might carry with it a 
interest. Has the association 
with a view toward the larger 
And in this case what may 
Does it Imagine that the 


man to be ¢ 
and made 
lect of his antipathy. 





} 
snaris, 


Very 


deplorable 


more serious 
founded 
liberty of authors? 
it hope t 
American publishers can be induced to beam 
bland indulgence upon it because thus massed 
in solid phalanx? Is it not aware that all 
manuscripts written by its members are just 
aS likely to be accept “1 without as with its 
cachet Does it fail to realize the satrapy, the 
suzerainty, of the publisher, whose will of ap- 
proach or avoidance is a law unto himself, a 
stringently commercial law, and infrangible 
he may otherwise? For the lite 
of me I can’t see what use there may conceiv- 
ably be, at this discouraged period of American 
letters, in an Authors’ Guild of any motive or 
purpose whatever. A certain clique of rich 
publishers and loyal, petted writers belonging 
to their ‘‘staffs,’? are now endeavoring, at 
Washington, to make our present interna- 
tional copyright pact less faulty and unfair. 
This body may or may not succeed in its de 
Still, at least there is capital and influ- 
behind it. But capital and influence are 
not customary equipments of authors’ guilas, 
and have not been, long anterior to the shab- 
biest Johnsonian days of Fleet Street. 


been 


achieve? 


Save Choose 





sign. 


ence 


With authors’ clubs there is an almost equally 
cogent for non-existence. Authors are 
rarely convivial, nowadays, and as a rule the 
most unclubbable of men. They are a sensi- 
tive, proud, nervous, dyspeptic race, take them 
all in all. They are mostly poor talkers, and 
not seldom persons of precarious breeding. 
When gathered together they seldom discuss 
literature as actors discuss acting, as painters 
discuss painting. What they usually do dis- 
cuss is the number of dollars that A gets for 
his wares more than B gets for his. During 
past years I had ‘‘evenings’’ in my own apart- 
ments which some of the most able and attrac- 
tive writers did me the honor to attend. But 
there was many a time, at these meetings, 
when I could hardly restrain what now seems 
to me an excusable irritation. In my role of 
host I did restrain it, yet too frequently I felt 
myself gloomed with an irresistible regret. 
Nearly every man in my little assemblage 
would be talking “‘trade.’’ Occasionally, in 
despair, [| would ask one of my guests to read 
aloud, and [ sought, if possible, to make him 
read ‘‘something of his own.’’ There would 
be polite applause at the end of his poem or 
prose sketch, and then the company would re- 
lapse into colloquies about ‘‘trade.’’ So-and- 
So got three hundred dollars for a short story. 
So-and-So didn’t get more than half that sum. 
Thus-and-Thus had sold a novel to the ‘‘Trans- 
continental’’ for five thousand dollars. No, it 
was three. No, it was four. No, it was two. 
And so on, till I would ask myself how Silver- 
pen or Flowingstyle or Happyphrase ever found 
any real inspiration at all. And when litera- 
ture, not lucre, was actually our theme, what 
repression of all spontaneous candor, what fear 
another’s toes, what ‘‘trim- 
ming’’ of opinions, what recoil from the self 
betrayal of honest enthusiasms! The truth is 
that authors, rarely as they shine in a social 
sense, never shine so little as when they are 
commingled. they are apt to hoard 
for one another the fiercest jealousies, the most 
acrid spites. I should think these would spoil 
the spirit of any established ‘‘guild,’’ and I 
haven’t a doubt that in all their clubs ten feuds 
may be found to every one true friendship. Is 
this putting it too strong? With all my heart 
I hope so! 


reason 


of treading on one 


Besides, 


inking over this much- 
critics and criticism, and 
ny meditations took the following form: 

If youcan er anew author, lead literary 
opinion, explain to people why they are charmed 
with tl displeased with that tale, you 


ire a ¢ 


The other day 
] | 


discussed q 





uestion 





n 


lise 


this poem, 


‘ritic. Phe world has produced few critics. 
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If you can only write about the merits of an than his accustomed pr 
author after he is discovered, follow literary ae 
opinion, discourse upon this popular poem or and bacchanal afia 
that popular tale, then you are merely an es- wedded to a pure, retir nd faithfu It 
sayist. The world has produced thousands of Budmight all virtuous re fom Dev 
Se ] TT rat three your we tot : rt t 
excellent ‘SSaAVISts Vanvelsor's farev - enn 1 fr 
“a several brandies-and-soda to the alre rather t al { H put t | 
~ re effects o their fe =t ‘ ) } { ‘ , , It 
POMEGRANATES AND PANSIES. ats Caniens. lacs sae’ Senn 3 ie 4 singe ew 
and at first he answered with a t v i r \ lat | t tht ‘ 1) 
, : : rn little later, however, tl No melted int \ rol rt ! ‘ te " 
ee ne Meanwhile Edith had passed a ret fter reflect 
She had gone to a reception, talked wit! fe | There t rt ‘ i 
You see,”” said Tom, with one of his brightest struggler whom she d ked and with a rst that \ ¢ the t Deo 
marital smiles, hat [I’m home for lunch as usual, fashion whom she thought a tediou i ; l { , 
Edith.’ professional beau " ted \ 
* His wife waited till the cold duck and salad had been she was thinking vor i f | rath beer | ¥ ‘ ‘ 
served, and her husband had emptied a glass or two of would not relent ' ' Retu : hu 
his cherished Chateau Yquem, and then she gave a faint ome she w ore " Célest t I | 
nod to Pierre, the butler, who understood it and at once’ of extraord ry ie had la ' light burt of | 
glided from the room, soundlessly closing the door tain half-humorous fondness for Célests | voman ments Ti W f { H 
behind him. was about her own age, and in the hue of | ind the peakir | 
Yes, Tom,’ she then said, touch a glass of iced general build of figure somewhat oddly rese led het Céleste. | vy that I can ever onda 
tea with her lips (her sweet, pink, <d lips, that so But Edith was not aware that Célest ) il her walk oO \ thes burst | 
aptly suited the oval delicacy of her calm, high-bred and movements with covert zeal. thinking t i ( know that I lone t I rol | 
face), “you are at home for lunch, though hardly ‘as ably graceful Asa maid she was tl oul of capabilit this once | , \ ask 3 som 
usual,’ you must admit.”’ Edith knew her to be deceitful in little ways, but would = ful or la ertain that he saw tl 1 | 
Tom DeWitt frowned. Oh, come, now,”’ he mut often find herself forgiving peccadilloes t we i to tal t il t i 
tered. ‘‘I’m not a business man, and sometimes take a mitted, when discovered, with an air of piquant dt rv Lyrig 
midday bite at the club. If | were down town all the and sometimes an outburst of genuine Gallic wit l rh n there l ] illed himself to 
time, like some husbands am too familiar with her by half Edith had once or gether In tl ‘ he felt hin f blushit 
It isnt a question,’’ Edith interrupted, ‘‘of your twice said to intimate f1 | but im , Mor r DeWit 1 Ed | | { ley 
lunching at home every day, Tom. But it’s a question sistibly with her funny gossip and het r-bubbli at last ild t} ‘ o vulyat entertair 
of your assuming that you do. And you don't. Not de vivre.” ; ; ment as that, T1 } out ww tabi ‘ oon 
that I mind your staying away whenever you choose You look particularly beamir s} tid, lightly thing } letail hin Ce te ust be te ner me 
But I do mind your making yourself out a highly do- out of the heaviness of her heart. while Céleste took off a falseho | t} ‘ 1. Ther not thes 
mestic husband when you're simply nothing of the the furs and velvets of her street gear I suppose it word You ma now, and this matter will be ed 
sort.” because of your coming party to-night And all day to-morrow 
Tom gave a sigh as big as his yellow mustache. to-morrow you will probably be sleepy and forgetful Oh, you will not send me away, madame aim so 
“Now for a lecture, eh?”’ Oh no, madame no, indeed! It is only icha lttl repentant lL will in anyel @f ; lye ilway 
“Do Loften lecture you?” said Edith, playing furtively party, and I shall expect to be home quite early! And hereafter! nd Tha told vou he Octave—vou know 
with her fork. madame is so good to let me go! Of cow I would not about my } é, Octave—took n there only for an 
‘M—m .. well. . no.’’ have asked if I had not known she had no engagement innocent frol 
‘But you are constantly lecturing me.” for this evening Tom nk n tipt ind found } n cham 
: “Oho! Am I?” Edith dined alone, and then sat for three good hou ber The t mornit reakfasted long after Edith 
“Yes,’’ said Edith, a little eglantine tinge climbing at the lamplit tabie in the middle drawing-room, with But at his plate he found a wine-red carnation idedly 
into the rounded pearl of either cheek. ‘And I don’t all the current magazines to keep her company After crumpled, placed iret-glass full of water. While 
like it, Tom—I must take this chance of mutual privacy a while she almost groaned aloud with annoyance Out he was stiri his coff Edit 1 into his presence 
: to tell you that I don’t like it at all. We’ve been mar- of five short stories that she had read, t tur! on a I found that it the r ur hedre 
is ried two years, now, and we're not getting on by any husband's jealousy, two on ill-mated couples, and one on she said Céleste, who has been very disolx nt and 
” means nicely. A little jealousy may be flattering toa a divorce. : impudent, who has presumed to ‘borrow’ my last year's 
bY wife, but a great deal of it (especially when persisted in At about eleven o'clock she thought of bed, and won fancy-dress and go to a certain common French ball 
3 morning, noon and night) becomes a literal torment.” dered if by any chance Céleste could have now returned with | ( r, has made me a full confession of her 
“Oh,” bristled Tom, “I'm a torment,am I? Vllre- from her party. But in truth, having done the most ftaul Oddly enough, she wore a bunch of pre ely the 
member that. A torment!” daring act of her life, Céleste had slipped from the house same flows while informit me, at a horribly early 
‘Your jealousy is one. Night before last, at the only a brief while ago. The daring act was to array hour th orning. of her shocking behavior. She de 
Tuxedo ball, I couldn't talk ten words to a man with- herself in a fancy dress which her mistress had worn at clares—only think of the in pertine: that you wer 
out risking some muttered slur from yourself, as you a private bal costumé in the previous winter Very there also, and that one of her carnations fell on the 
joined me or passed me by. It’s becoming intolerable, beautiful was the dress. It was an odd, fluffy com- floor, and that in a backwat lane he saw i pick it 
and all the more so because you go where you please and minglement of satins and silks, and supposed to have the up while she hurried off to es ipe from you. Of course 
do what you please.” meaning of “‘summer. Its general pattern wasatangle tl is all wicked fabrication I dow ou would 
I'm a man, if you please,” said Tom, ruffled and of pomegranates and pansies, the dead crimsons of the face her at Ly before e leave 1 think that you 
: flushed. first deepening into the purples of the last. Edith had owe it t rown self-respect. For ly an of 
“| Edith’s lips tightened in a smile of ice. ‘And Jin- wornit witha magnificent necklace, tiara and stomacher your reputal habits and belongis can afford to ha 
2 tend to be a woman, hereafter, not a complaisant non- of rubies. These Céleste had neither had the audacity even a servant uttet ch malic lander 
q entity. Now, Tom, 1 take for granted that when you're nor the ability to borrow : The serer ce ¢ ed ) coffee cup Tor 
away from me you spend your time in proper places and Wrapped in a voluminous dark cloak, she met her breathed, rather thick ind of course idiotica 
among proper people. You're away from me a good sweetheart at a certain near corner, took his arm, and I should say the girl might have one more cha 
deal, you know, and I’ve never complained about it. I went with him toward the pale girandoles of electric He looked uy Edith had quitted the room 
haven't ever breathed to you any suspicions of disloyal splendor that were just then crowning the roofs of It flashed thro his mind: Will she ever give me 
behavior. But your whole attitude toward myself, Madison Square Garden. Her sweetheart was French another chan He thought of her mother at Riverdak 
Tom. has grown one of suspicion. And, of course, be- | » herself, and head-waiter in a fable (hole restaurant with the | h nose and the steely eve Dashing out into 
ing suspicion, it is insulting Here Edith rose. She adjacent to the Tenderloin quarter, yet decently aloof the hall, | iught up to he 
had great grace; it was her chief charm. Herhead was from it. Octave and she had an early marriage in view My God, Edith! J to pose as a jealous husband 
thrown back as she moved away and stood looking ata Each had put by a tidy sum, and their mutual passion when I stood last night watchir girls in tights dance 
certain picture, a favorite of hers, low-hung on the din- had long been one of romantic constancy For them can-cans! Life's taught me a lesson—no, fate’s taught 
ing-room wall. But the dignity of her posture was not the Amitié Ly ique was a delicious yet harmless frolic it—no, Cel f taught it—no, you've taught it! And 
3 over-accentuated, and in the face which was now con- they knew that certain friends would congregate here, won't y t me tel Edith, how richly I mean te 
cealed. from her husband dwelt only a melancholy and their merry and exhilarant motive was to intriguer pre by it 
repose. some of these behind masks. To such merely jolly and Upstairs i lith’s re Céleste, with red eyes and 
Tom left his seat, too, flinging a crushed napkin laugh-loving patrons the scandals and licenses of our hiccoughy s packir her mistre trunk for 
irately down upon a tinger-bowl. Franco-New York balls have never beet ittributable tiverdale, not exa ire whether she had yet been 
ss I didn’t know you could de Ty me like this, he And later, as it happe ned, Tom DeWitt had a thought lischarged or me She wa packing emotionalil and 
blustered. At the same time he felt conscience-stricken. like this while he stood and watched the thro of henes But after a wl the r opened and ad 
3 That very moment he held in his pocket a ticket fora dancers brilliantly oscillant on the enormous oval of floon mitted hers tre o told her that she could unpack 
French ball, to be given this same night at the Madison Suddenly he saw Céleste, in her gown of pansies and Céleste did so with expedition She at once nted 
Square Garden. He did not always pe nd his time in pomegranates. She was masked, and she wa lancing reconci tio ind lit at not mean, f er sinful 
: exactly proper places and among proper people. But he with aman in mask and domino. He recognized the elf. for 
: was very passionately in love with his wife, notwith- dress instantly; he had wanted Edith, a year ago, to or 
standing. His entire case was not at all an uncommon outshine all the other women with somethi unig 
one, though his peculiar jealousy verged upon the ab- and intensely tasteful, and they had gone together t THE NEW CHARITY FIRE INSURANCI 
normal. the most renowned costumer, selecting there t pl ‘ a , p 
Edith turned, and looked at him tranquilly, while garment Wu S ! hly t ha n up about the Tree 
qi the light-blue crystal of her eyes held an unwonted But the garment wa not all Celeste had m« ‘ = \ 7 see at senate | ; 
? scintillance. than once watched, at doorways of the DeWitt hon cis ibeaslent : 
: I do not defy,” she said; ‘‘Iresent. This must stop, her mistress while dancing when festivit lars y ti x ras F 
4 Tom—vou know what I mean. If it does not, I will go small were held there She was copying Edith . ; a 
: to mv mother in Riverdale I shall hate to go, but there of dancing now, and with much skill those | ' " ; _ ne 
fe is no other course for me—none! Last night I was Tom felt a thrill of amusement at first rhe ! fa " P 
keenly mortified. And now I warn you: if you ever cidence seemed so amazingly queer Then he | Ul i Fo h ) 
attempt to make me ridiculous in public again, I shall sensation of something like a knife leaping int | ¢ OF se 
most certainly seek a home with mamma and turning itself round there Wasita j ‘ ! } re 
She at once left the room, a bitter pang of pain at her The blood pulsed up into his brain H re ie : { 
heart. Her mother was a rich widow, living all the and steadied himself against a vantage that tror ry cag : ‘ a ae 
year round on a handsome estate at Riverdale. Mrs. and wooden—angle, abutment, pillar, he ha t an idea _ the ' emsel . f 
Wolcott had never liked her son-in-law, and had strongly what. Presently his brain cleared; he h ! r feit ; vei a Men ' : 
: disapproved Edith’s marriage with a man whom she saner or more placi . ; 
thought ineligibly whimsical and selfish, despite his Coolly er e ball he re t of aad ; +] p 
large wealth. Céleste She lv saw him comir f f i 
Tom DeWitt was much angrier at Edith than he her head with fright But did not \ e it “her renee 1 
would have been if he had not secretly felt that her re rattling off to her partner, Octave few pell-mell : We by , Pete :; 
buke and threat were both deserved. His character was words. Octave understood. It was a ver er .* : —_ rial 
far from evil; its imperious pride sprang from rashin- and he knew a certain hiding-pla i ! t He 
dulgence by doting parents in early years, and the in- whisked his sweetheart, with not a lit exterity, 1 . eee nee Ze \ 
heritance of a large fortune while he was vet a minor. among the prt of people near | As | 1 t AARON ED She 
Manv a man of fewer intn c faults would have con Tom. pale with wrath, murderous wit , 
trolled the jealousy which he had permitt 1 to master forward in pursuit But the next 1 ! t he } 
him. There were times, indeed, when he was fiercely and picked upa wine-re rnatior It 
ashamed of it 4 great bunch of them at the | om OF ( 
This afternoon he went sulkilv t his club, drank I don’t believe Monsieur DeW 
more than good for him (though usually temperate Octave said to | pal t é' 
enough). and returning home went straight to hisown she crouch beside | n the be 
apartments. There, between six and seven o'clock, he kept for her the lar oak : 
had his man array him in evening clothes, and sallied Céleste was not only shroude ' 
forth, again seeking his club, where he dined with less garment t had hidden her head in its capacious hood 
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rravings of birds, one hundred and 


mammals, one big silver plate 





mod 


hatchets, knives, three hundred 


lous Carnivorous animals, € 


But this decidedly is the age kk 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS 
f ri ria 
r t t LTUS 
I 
‘THE G f Paris,’? who came to town 
t | week, \ London, is as lively a young 
I spherica i c woman as ) shall see for many a day ‘ She 
photograph of a b ‘t brought a Frenchman with her whom she said 
the waves of air caused was her brother and who, of course, was nothing 
of the kind, but who in | veliness had a family 
S resemblance to her. The young person had en 
snared an English clergyman at the Moulin 
Rouge —the Parisian resort of bishops wm parti 
bu and subsequently in his country home she 
ensnares his prospective son-in-law, his neigh 
bors and the strangers within his gates. There 


is the very deuce to pay all round, everybody 
roes to a German Opa, and there this enterpris- 
ing young woman ensnares the hotel keeper, 
ensnares the police, and, that being insufficient, 
winds up by ensnaring the house. 


The applause she got she fully deserved. She 


sas pretty as a peach, a coquette as arrant as 
ever lived, sed tive ind COY, lively asa cricket 
and languorous as a serenade. As for her false 
brother, | haven’t words enough to praise him. 


He stepped—-be danced, rather—straight out of 


Gavarni and twisted through the play with a 
zest, an elasticity and a wickedness which was 
simply diabolic. In everyday life he is Mr. 
Herbert. His spurious sister Mlle. Julie Bon 
. Bon, the gay Parisienne, is Miss Clara Lipman. 





chreologvical value was made Sweet dreams to he railways. And sweet dreams 
Perm by M. Sercueff. who also toa bicycle girl who appears with her and 
ices of a fort and of an ex whose charms I shall never forget. JI asked Mr. 


rine to the Chuds, Rice, who produced the play, what her name 





was, and he repli 1 that he was a married man. 
I asked the stage manager and he fled from me. 
There was no finding out at all. But if you 
want to see girl with a Keepsake face who 


hitherto problematic Innabit- 
Issla Systematic excava- 
been made in the five-foot 


shes of that burial place, 





tion of Chud implements 0oks like a seraph and kicks like a sprite let me 
o less than one hundred recommend that you go to the Herald Square 
Theater and pick her out. The task will be 


ind cart-loads of broken 
ure. were found. These @@8y and pleasant, too. And let me recommend 
rnamented with all sorts that you accord proper attention to Mr. Louis 
of Mann. He takes the part of the hotel keeper, 
and if Philippe, who presides at Delmonico’s, 
happens to be among your acquaintances, you 
will recognize him in it, only, as Mile. Bon-Bon 
might say, en mieux. The characterization was 
not alone tip-top, it was new. The whole thing 
was new, absolutely incoherent and altogether 
delightful. Mr. Smithson, the father of the en 


i full insight into the life 
\len sitting on hors back and 
neravine’s ot bees and flies, 
mmals, ten of snakes, were 
nware, besides three masks 






who stands on some ani . ; Soy: é 
‘er silver plates. one hun- trancing bicycle girl, is worth a trip from Jersey 
hs ol, nevesseaes dior ge eben } ainist ellis 7 | ES 
fo plates, several bronze ipplaud, and, personally, I should be willing 
mmense number of rings, te go to Brooklyn to have Miss Josie Hall—with 
lels of sledees. thimbles, Mr. Charles Frohman’s kind permission bien 


} entendu—hit me again with her ‘‘Sister Jane’s 
Top Note.” 

Another novelty last week was Mr. Willard’s 
pl sentation of ‘‘The Rogue’s Comedy”’ a piece 
of stagecraft admirable in detail and finish, 
which displays the capture of London by an im- 
postor and his wife who are finally unmasked, 
unwittingly and unconsciously, by their own 
wes oF every character.” son, The scene in which the young man, in the 
age, presence of the parents of the girl whom he 

his own parents to throw up the 

aE ' sponge, con a new emotion. The young 

is made that the manu- man knows that the two impostors knew his 

paper Houses had begun. people. He forces them to speak out. The 

paper ey ang paper father is on the point of declaring himself, of 
I 


‘onze pearls, tishing-hooks, 


rt, a full picture of the 


ined, and a problem which 


ves, compels 
" nts 


e, Cr Ins 


. MaAper ruining the boy and breaking his heart, but the 
per bottles, and papers mother stays him and he les. It is Sardou- 





wood has ¢ t That of esau 
neither cracks hor warps. The play is by Henry Arthur Jones. Through 
al lriturated pressed a coine idence which must be flattering to him 
it res sts aire as noth inother pl iy of his was simultaneously pre- 
tive wheels have been sented by Mr. Tree. It is called ‘‘The Dancing 
ral 5 on which locomo- Girl,”’ and w is presumably, if remotely, founded 
napkin { Hhanaker n certai pisodes in the lives of Connie Gil 
ive n im j } Duke of Beaufort lL have not 
weal im credibly assured that it is 
Japanes in every way. 
rseys in tha famou im- **Don Giovanni,’’ which has just been revived, 
¢ked the Chinese int ) pulp. and very successfully, both at the Opera Co- 
iy a new use for it has mique and at the Grand Opera in Paris, fell flat 
s to roohng purposes at the Met: p litan last week. The one redeem- 
iS a substitute | stat ing feature was the superior manner in which 
ties ness, Hard- Hdouard de Reszké enumerated to Elvire the 
2 18 ttl I conquests of his master 
nad s I il m ive les comtesse 
ss pro st thern s, des du 
1eAD Krom ft to ee 
W he . rim 
, | e De ] x wade a hit With the last 
; nun tion he hesitated and sumed an ait 
a ; f off rt 1 lesty which did your heart good 
eyes - 1 tu ty -e-+ 
‘gold weighing a hun THE armies of the world number nearly four 


ve hundred thousand men 












































| minel wpa i yy OusI\ () 
vn Irom any | | ul \ 
1g that vou cant ! i] \\ 
he i pebble Ot sor Ss ( W e He 
id exists, but form is nevita 
ig of the mind. It] \ 
ly the mind icting ! tl pi > m i! | 
n- P senses, Ol torn ms 1 i he | I ( 
in ‘ . ape ? ‘ time, only substance 7s. We fi that unde W not st intil t t up int I 
ty i MALE AND FEMALE MAN neath all form there must 1 Te ; iW mind . y ‘ - hv 1 
he IN his essay on The Natural History of the hind all direction there must be force But ing else; and w nt ( mea 
h Intellect, Emerson remarks that Will is female form divorced from substance, and direction dice, fana 
re and Intellect male. This is a profound insight, with force eliminated, are nothing You can hate, love W! 
ly and helps us along in more ways than one. draw a triangle on a piece of paper, and t ! 
Is- It is the habit of modern civilization to as- that that is form without substances but the What reasor . { | 
aT, I sume that Man is the ruler in the world, and lines you drew are black lead or ink, and they utmost that it 
it, woman the ruled. To be sure, Woman is at surround an area of paper And what is planation f ‘ n 
this moment protesting, and wearing clothes in near to it as you vet istifications, a ment \ 
he illustration of her protest; but: Man is not Let us next transfer ourselves to the met- invented when peoy began t ul 
as alarmed, nor, unless he happen to be of the aphysical plane, ind see how the rule w K wished to mak t re othe t ( 
et variety that wears its hair long, does he as a there. Will here answers to substance, and with the loss « tuit ~a Div facu lt 
se rule subscribe to her new-fangled notions. As thought to form The reason is obvious God alot re perfect Love and Perfect W 
n. long as he can, at a pinch, knock her down, he thought 7s form, on the supersensual bas lom married; only in Him is perfect W 
of feels assured that her challenge of his domina- To think is to ascribe form to thing he the form and 1 1 of Perfect Lov I 
a tion will not amount to much moment you begin to exercise your 1 1, His creatures, thought ay tes trutl 
as i It has been assumed, in the same easy man- forms arise before it Think of the ult ite proportion as th fection ul ! 
r, ner, that Intellect is superior to Will, and the particle of matter, and inevitably it assumes a pure; but in none of u the app mation 
n- gloritication of the former is one of the extrava- shape toyou. Or think of hatred, cold, avarice near as to rend nsequence tl ffere1 
n. gancies of the times. Reason is enthroned, and idiocy, if you prefer You will not escape s between the best man and the worst 
ns though we call her a goddess, we think of her You must needs draw a concrete picture of the Men are not educated by tl ht t | | 
nd as masculine. It certainly looks plausible. subjects of these affections. They assume a affections which determine them toward one « 
ir. Does not every sane person govern his life form, or you are not really making them ol inother branch of knowled lt is not know 
ne by rational considerations? Are not inven- jects of your thought Think of science: first edge which refir ennobles: it the | 
n. tion, discovery, science, operated by the intel- you see the word with you l ve; tl knowledge ot ty kind You may t | 
1e. lect? Is not the man of brains held superior to you proceed to call up the thi But wha lime truths, or pr to a yu 
ou the man of impulse?—And does he not get on it? Is it anything, wart tro Its prote LD al l I ul him a { I 
ho better in the world? It may be observed, by and its several objects of study? Or, o1 man, unle I t l th love on tl 
ne the way, that Emerson’s ‘*‘ Will’? includes more more, think of space—infinite space. You can- other hand, tl may 1 ase his faculty of 
re than is commonly understood by that word. not think of infinite space, because, for you, evil. When th one, and we come 
be Will is the-whole emotional nature—the heart there can be no such thing; you are a finite b in accounting in tl pirit, there will surely be 
od as opposed to the brain aspect of Man. Love, ing. You can think of space only as bounded many prises l rey ents of reputation 
Lis feeling, sentiment, all that is warm and mov- by something—-as possessing form therefor ind appearances [The knowledges which are 
aT, ing—‘emotional’’ means moving—is comprised In exact measure as you attempt to divest simply written or mal memory, and have 
Ss, under the term Will. The Intellect is the space ol form, you divest yourself of th powel not been re ived with welcome in his heart, 
ou region of abstract thought, and that is all. to think it. Thought limits, and limitation is will fall from him like rag nd leave him in 
on Emerson himself, moreover, is a great cele- form. his proper deformity But the truths that he 
as brator of the Intellect; Reason is One, he de- This brings us to th point of our stor loved, and therefore assimilated, will in that 
ng clares, and all men are inlets to the same. In- What makes us think? Do we think because day declare tl Cx him, maki h 
er tellect leads; everything else follows along is there are things to think about? Certainly, torm noble and his port lorty The pure lI 
n- best it may. But Emerson would never have were there no things, we should not think; and substance will be beautiful in form The pure 
ey been the really great man he is, had his creed were there nothing but a man’s self, he would in heart will God—that they will be 
1g } been warranted by facts. For the essence of think of nothing but that; one would say, in’ wise. 
th the matter is, that Will is infinitely subtle, and many cases, that there really was not much els« But it is the fate of man in this age to prefer 
en makes you think she is intellect, when, in truth, Nevertheless, it is undeniable that even in the form to substance llusion to reality. He does 
»’s she is more herself than ever. And what mar- midst of things there may be no thought. not consider that thought is common or impe1 
ried man has not flattered himself that he was Thought, then, moves in response to some- sonal, and that only will or love brings life t 
Is having his way, when, as all but himself could thing else than the mere presence of objects. thought, for good orill. He thinks that know] 
ce see, he was being helplessly led by the nose by There must be some object, among the rest, to edge is a worthy end in itself, instead of being 
h, his better half? Emerson’s soul was moved by which the mind is specially determined And as itis, merely the Divine expedient for draw 
ils impulses which filtered into his brain by filaments what determines it? Why, an impulse of the ing outand shaping the hidden, inchoate nature 
d, so exquisite that they escaped his notice, and will, or of the affection. Were a man abso- of a man 
vn he fancied that the brain was itself the primum lutely devoid of affection of or toward an sii 
he mobile. The adjustments of Nature are per- thing, he would never have a ht THE POET OF MARRIAGE 
he fect, and are so with intent to deceive. It is Thought, accordingly, is an abject creature 
he only when we go behind the appearance, and, of the will. It is just as much a creature 
ng discarding the personal equation, search into of the will as form is the creature of substar 
Ms the origins of things, that we begin to scent Nat- But if will is thus the master of thought, how ABoUT eighteen years ago I was living in 
he ure’s profound and wise dissimulation. can thought have precedence over the will? If Hastings, on tl ith coast of England. Iti 
of Nature presents two aspects, which are in it be true that ‘‘As a man thinks, so is he,’’ it one of the famous towns of English histor fos 
he themselves opposites, but between which, in is not less true that asa man wills (and not here stands an ancient ecclesiastical pile which 
u- actual life, there is a union, or marriage. We otherwise) so does he think. Consequently, commemorates the battle in which William th 
find this abstract opposition and practical mar- the first proposition must be modified to read, Conqueror overt! vy the Saxons, and killed 
zh riage in all parts of the universe, both physical ‘‘As a man wills, so is he.’’ And that, as the their king; and it I th Ll pot that 
im and metaphysical. On the physical plane, the slang phrase goes, gives the whole snap away. the legions of Julius Ca as we have read i 
re- world divides up as substance and form; on People wonder why two men, of equal intel- our Cagnmentaries, waded ashore and captured 
ne | the metaphysical, as love and thonght. I use lect and advantages, should take opposite sides the tight little 
ed ““love’’ here, of course, 1n the broad philosophic on a politi al questior W ny is the U nite l The tall wot lifts ol All n, Wi I Vv 
il- sense of all that belongs to affection, good or States, every four years, cut into two almost her original undoing, here come close down to 
ot bad. Each man has his dominant affection, equal halves on the Presidential issu Why the water’s ede is tl manner is, and 
is impelling him to act uniformly in a certain did the South and the North in the late war straight up in air as you stand | "i Ky 
| manner; the pawnbroker has an affection for both feel sure they were right? Emerson says their summits inland extend the south dow: 
d, money-lending at sixty per cent; the statesman there is but one reason; but we a1 ife in sa rolling prairies of short turf, on which feeds the 
1O- for the ideal state, the schoolboy for apples and ing that had he been born and brought up in best mutton in tl " | ! » the b 
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not even conceive of a substance without a What is the origin of the sentiment about Had the fi 
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a solid and pract i hittie place where ibide 
the de wiy generations of hardy 
marine! is We is Other people who origi- 
nated not ould say where, except that it 
vas somewher Englar As you walk up 
the chasm and look ick, 1 see the blue, or 
gray more the innel framed be 
tween t ! he vy it v Lp, with 
fishin ) ! i offing or folding 
their d it elr moorings On 
either | i tl livities, with houses 
Stick to hem ! > up to a gi it height 
ean st the ler sh sky, and, as you face land 
Varad mol ou hold the town street 
Win ! ird, with its old gray buildings 
taring down from right and left, until in this 
direction tuo the perspective, mounting attains 


degrees toward the zenith. 
Now one of the two largest houses on this 
street was the one in which I tived; it was on 


the right hand, facing north. And the other 
big one was that which belonged to the Knglish 
poet Coventry Patmore; it was on the left 
hand, and nearly opposite mune. [ did not 
know this until after [ was settled, for the 
Patmores were not people who made much 


Hastings; but my father 


noise in a place lik 
‘Ss before, when he 


had known him twenty yea 


was still thrilling with the first glory of having 
written a great and original poem, and [ in 
herited my father’s advantages, as I had often 


ind shall always continue 
myself known to Pat 
e called and asked us 


done in other ways 

{ » do, | hope, | made 

more, and he and his wit 
| think, was on a Sun 


to dinner Chis dinnet 
day 

[ lived a year in Hastings, across the way 
from the Patmores, and every week, and 
almost every day, either Patmore was at my 


house or I was at his—more often the latter. 1 
learned to know him well; and I never meta 
more delightful companion. He was over fifty 
vears old at that time, and I was little more 
than half that age; but we took a mutual lik- 
ing to each other, and he laid aside, for me, his 
habitual reserve, assumed since the death of the 
first Anyvel of his House, and the appearance 
of the second. IL have heard conversation since 
I lived near Patmor ind | had heard it before; 
but I never heard any to equal his, day in and 
day out, for a year. His mind was rich, and 
its prod wet exquisite, And it never wearied of 
bringing forth crops, laughing harvests, rejoic- 
ing in the sunshine; or mysterious growths, 
lighted by a wan moon, and haunted by strange 
beautiful. He 
his lungs upon the 
he would 


wraiths, fearful, but always 
loved to stand and breathe 
topmost summits of the mind; but 
not hesitate to leap down, at a summons, and 
about among very homely and human 

His fun and humor were uproarious, 
and I have never heard another such conta- 


He had con 


retired 


stroll 


scenes 


gious shout of laughter as his. 
templated the whole of life, and had 
from most of that part of it which the ordinary 
man of the world believes to be the whole 
thing, but which Patmore knew to be really 
nothing. He could adopt a terribly pessimistic 
strain, upon provocation, but when he let him- 
self be himself, he was no pessimist He did 
not like the political things, or the 
thought men in general were 
to fools as was expedient. He 
ind lovely theory of how 


aspect of 
social, and he 
quite is near 
had formed his poeti 
things ought to be, and since they turned out 
very different, he did not like it, any more than 
Jonas did. He had a splendid gift of anathema, 
ind I was fond, I confess, of getting whim to 
indulge it He responded to a touch; but after 


all he was only angry in theory, and was a 


d boy inside just the same. 


sweet-hearte 
| with 


A a wonderful genius 
that is the figure he makes in my memory. 
in of about five feet ten inches, but 
t of his rather awkward 


larming boy, 


He was am 
\ 


looked taille on a un 
and narrow-shouldered figure. Though his 
figure was awkward, his movements were not 
so; he was quick and accurate, and no man 
with tl il of sy and good-will in him, 
is Patmore had, could be otherwise than grace 
ful in tl e produced. His hair was 
grav, and busi ind his head, of which the 
part abo @ ¢ s was very much bigger than 
that below His face tapered to the chin, 
w“ ich was sin His cheeks were thin and 
furrowed: he suffered outrageously from neu 
‘ 1. whiel was really toothache. His 
mouth was large and expressive, and his eyes 
were hazel, quick, penetrating, comprehend 


iment, sparkling with 


danmng with merr 
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humor, tender with sympathy. In his eyes 
and hair lay his beauty, physically speaking; 
the latter had the hyacinthine curl, and was 
abundant, and in color just like old silver. 
Sometimes he read me his poems; all that he 
in latter life are philosophical and with a 
divine sadness in them. The poems of sunshine 
and wit belonged to his early period; when | 
say wit, I mean exquisite felicity and accuracy 
of statement: such as, ‘‘Grant me the power of 
saying things too simple and too sweet for 
words.’’ He did not read at all well, judging 
from the ordinary elocutionary standpoint; 
hie was embarrassed, in the first place, and his 
voice was not under good command. And yet 
his reading was delightful and profoundly ex- 
pressive ; somehow he got the deepest meanings 
out and showed their beauty. At other times 
he would recite poems which had never been 
written down; for Patmore had two remarkable 
faculties in addition to that of poetry : he could 
remember things that interested him with a 
memory clear and everlasting as adamant, and 
he could carry on long consecutive processes of 
thought in his mind; sometimes he would fol- 
low out one Jine of thought, uninterruptedly, 
for a week or more at a time. So he frequently 
composed poems from beginning to end, and 
carried them in his head for months or years, 
without ever putting pen to paper. Some of 
these unwritten ones had a lovely audacity, 
though they were always pure as muaidenhood ; 
one of them, I remember, ran thus: 


wrote 


One morning Brown brought me my water and boots, 
And I flung out of window my last three cheroots 
Next day L awoke, rubbed my eyelids, and said, 
Here's a little live lady, asleep in my bed!” 

How he shouted with laughter after uttering 
that! The surprise of the concluding line was 
is vreat as must have been that of the hereto- 
fore bachelor, who, waking forgetful for a mo- 
ment, turns round to discover that he is actu- 
ally married, instead of merely dreaming it, as 
had been bis lot till then. 

Patmore was a convert to Roman Catholi- 
cism, and was ardent in the faith; and often 
there came to visit him Jesuit fathers, than 
whom one seldom sees more learned or agree- 
able companions—men of the world as well as 
of the Church. He had also married a Catholic 
lady, and his children were of the faith. His 
boy, a lad of fourteen, had an affection of the 
eyes, which threatened him with blindness; 
and Patmore related to me with great feeling 
how he had proposed to him to try the waters 
of Lourdes, and how the boy had consented to 
do so; not expecting that Our Lady would cure 
him unless it should be for his best interests, 
but prayerfully resigned to either fortune. So 
they went together, and the boy was cured! 
What a sacred triumph was in the poet’s voice 
and eyes as he told the story. 

During the period of his intercourse with the 
world, he had of course met all the men in 
England worth knowing. He had a delectable 
anecdote of Tennyson, Ruskin and himself. 
They were out walking one day, late in the 
season, and passing the corner of a wood, one 
of them spied a violet by a mossy stone—an 
unusual sight at that time of year. The three 
great men all squatted down to it, and lifted up 
its little face with the tips of their reverent fin- 
gers, and admired and worshiped; and then, 
arising, they proceeded silently on their way. 
But Ruskin was too full not to utter himself; 
and he presently remarked, ‘‘There are not 
three other men in England who would have 
eft that violet on its stalk.’’ ‘* Perhaps not,”’ 
rejoined Patmore; ‘‘and there is not one other 
man in England, except you, who would have 
thought of plucking it!’ 

It happened, when he was a young man, 
that he was a great admirer of Leigh Hunt, 
and took an opportunity of going to offer him 
his homage. He was admitted to the front sit- 
ting-room, and told that Hunt would be down 
directly. The sitting-room was not intrinsic- 
ally interesting; Hunt was a poor mau, except 
in so far as his friends supported him, and his 
belongings were not expressed in fancy. So 
Patmore had nothing to do except to anticipate 
the treat in store for him. And Hunt kept him 
at this occupation for some time; not ten min- 
utes, or fifteen, or half an hour, or any such 
matter; but three mortal hours did the wor- 
shiper remain, as it were, upon his knees, wait- 
ing for the god of his idolatry to exhibit him- 
self. When the god did finally show up, the 
idolater was pretty well cured of his infirmity; 
and the first words which fell upon his ears, as 


(Von. XVII, No. 1f 


Hunt advanced with a fascinating smile and 
airy manner, were these: ‘‘What a beautiful 
world this is, Mr. Patmore!’’ To add to the 
appositeness of this remark, Hunt lived in Clap- 
ham, and it was a rainy day. 

Patmore did uot think much of living poets; 
he did not like to say so himself, but he enjoyed 
hearing the criticisins of other people. Brown- 
ing especially was unattractive to him; he could 
not see where the poetry came in; and I re- 
member his delight, as naive as a boy’s, when 
he saw a review which I had written of one of 
Browning’s minor volumes of verse, for the 
London ‘*Examiner.’’ On the other hand, you 
could not praise kis own work too highly, pro- 
vided you did it with perception; and fortu- 
nately I admired his work very much. His 
appreciation of my appreciation went to such 
a pitch that he once borrowed a book of my 
own to read; and though I am sure he never 
read it, 1 am sure he thought he did; and he 
declared it was beautiful! Bless his kind, deep, 
transparent heart! 

3ut here I am at the end of my space, and 
only at the beginning of Patmore. And the 
best is yet unsaid, I think, with the permis- 
sion of the reader (and editor), I will return to 
the subject next week. There were not many 
who knew him intimately in his latter life, and 
of those I fear few may be disposed t» write of 
him. 





GOOD-BY, LITTLE 


BIRDS. 
BY RUTH RAYMOND. 


Goop-By, little birds; vou are going 
Afar to the South-land I ween, 
Where streamlets are dancing and flowing 
‘Twixt banks that are velvet and green; 
While sweet is the bloom of the clover, 
And azure the ocean and sky, 
To welcome each bright little rover 
Now chirping his plaintive good-by. 
Good-by. little birds ; 
The friends that are waiting you here, 
W' ere deep are the snows in December, 


yet remember 


Through woodlands all silent and drear. 
Where willows are bending and swinging 
As over them gayly you fly, 
Hush then for one moment your singing 
To echo our fervent good-by < 


Good-by, little birds; do not wander 
Away from the home nest too long; 
Through absence the heart may grow fonder 
But oft we will sigh for your song. 
When snowflakes are sadly descending. 
On graves where our pale blossoms lie. 
A breeze from the South will be blending 


Your anthems of cheer—then good-by. 


REGRET. 
BY C. G. ROGERS, 


Last night my little cherub lad 

Too tired was for slumber’s keep; 
For in his cot he tossed and turned 

And cried and could not go to sleep. 
Until at last. myself outworn, 

And vexed because he would not mind, 
In swift and momentary mood 

I spoke impatient words unkind. 


And at that stranger voice of mine 
And speech he did not understand, 
The sudden tears came welling forth; 
I felt them warm upon my hand. 
For in the dark his little palm 
Sought mine with penitential care, 
And with impulsive self-reproach 
I clasped and felt it nestle there. 


But though he lay so very still, 
His fingers hot held mine so fast 
That only when they slipped away 
[ knew he was asleep at last. 
And even then such sighs, that told 
The troubled dream, his breathing stirred, 
I would have given worlds indeed 
To have called back my angry word. 


FROM NOW UNTIL SPRING 


be in fashion They can be dis 
nthe steam heated trains of 
Way For solid comfort, for 


can compare with this great 
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for the dignity 

The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, since his retire 
ment from public life, has taken up his pen, and, follow- 
ing the family traditic urned to poetry. His latest 
poetic effusion, ““The Black Plague of Bergen. Is a 
yvraphic description of the dreadful scourge which came 
to the Norwegian seaport in 1349. The poem has been 
translated ito Frenc! 








The Poet Laureate, Alfred 


r ered om the etfe | Iden immersion i 
the 7 ed by the cap ng of the boat in wlich he had 
been fishir 


The visit of the Earl of Elgin, Viceroy of India, t 
the Gaikwar of Baroda, was marred by the tragic fate 
of several persons who were suffocated and trampled to 

ath trying to pass through the gates of the Gaikwar 
private park rhe recept given to the Viceroy wa 


greatest splendol 





During the recent earthquakes in Iceland one hu 
ilred and fiftv farms were destroved, herds of cattle 








killed, and the people « | to camp out under scanty 
shelter rhe losses are estimated at five hundred thou 
sand kroners 
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DO YOU 
WANT IT? 


You can get it in the Womankind 
word contest. How many English 
words can you form from the nine let- 
ters in “WoMmANKIND?” It’s easy. 

Every contestant wins a prize. 

2 Coiumbia Bicycles, Price $100 each. 

1 Cleveland Bicycle, Price $100. 
Gladiator Bicycle, Price $100. 
Business Roltege Scholarship, $100. 
Kodak, $25. 

Silver Tea Pot, $25 

Set Amer. Ency. Brittanica, $30. 
Webster's Inter’! Dictionary, $10. 
And more than 800 other prizes, Con- 
test closes Jan. 20, 1897. Send today 
for free sample copy of Womankind 
containing full particulars. Address, 

WOMANKIND, Springfield, Ohio. 
Remember Every Contestant gets a 

Prize. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


JOHN R. FELLOWS. 


COLONEL JOHN R, FELLOwS, District At- 
torney of New York City, was buried with 
listinguished honors in Trinity Cemetery, 
December 9. Stories of his long career 
as a public prosecutor are told and inter- 
esting incidents of his life recalled 
Charles W. Brooke, Colonel Fellows, and 
the late Samuel B. Garvin, who, as Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York County, first 
appointed Colonel Fellows an assistant, 
were once law partners. Speaking of 
Colonel Fellows, Mr. Brooke had this to 
say: ‘The characteristic of Fellows to 
be longest remembered, though, by those 
who knew him best. was his eminent fair- 
ness as a lawyer and his dislike of speak- 
ing ill, even of his enemies. No man, 
perhaps, had greater provocation to speak 
harshly of some men than he. Yet he 
ever refrained from doing so, and, if any 
one in his presence started to say some- 
thing unkind against one of his enemies, 
Fellows would turn the conversation into 
other channels.” 

The New York Grand Jury adopted this 
minute December 8: ‘Resolved, That we 
express our regret at the death of an able 
ind efficient public officer, and, to that 
end, have adopted this resolution and 
directed that the same be spread upon the 
minutes. 


WHEAT. 

Some of the wheat fields of the West 
and Northwest are enormous, and the 
supply of wheat is practically inexhaust 
ible. Near San Fernando, Cal., is one 
wheat field of thirty-eight thousand acres 
belonging to a single farm. Some of the 
heaviest wheat crops in the ty 309 are 
raised in Solano, as high as sixty bushels 
of wheat te the acre having been pro- 
duced. The average yield, however, is 
twenty-five to thirty bushels. One county 
(Fresno) in one year raised 3,333,335 bush- 
els of wheat, worth $2,200,000 ; 
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But it 
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has no fat or 


costs so 
you do not see 
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the world. 
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bushels of barley and 50,000 


corn On these vast wheat 
accom plishe 


chinery 


what would require days and 


‘fore the introduction of modern 


machinery. The plow-teams will 

plow from five to seven acres per day 
cording to depth of 
reapers are good for on hundred acre 


per day. The half section of one tf 
can be put in shock in three days, and the 
threshers will thresh and sack sixty acres 
per day 


When the wheat is placed in the sacks 
it is taken to a warehouse or elevat 
by farm wagons and there stored until 
wanted for shipment. Just now 
grain elevators in New York City and 
vicinity are filled to their utmost capac 


ity. Some of these elevators have a stor 
age capacity of one and one-half n 

of bushels of grain. Each of the numer 
ous elevators receive and unload in a day 


something like one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred cars of gra 
holding one thousand bushels; also ten 
or twelve canal-boats, each loaded with 
from eight thousand to twenty-tive t l- 
sand bushels. When a grain car is ready 
to unload at an elevator the door of the 
car is opened and the boards that hold 


the grain from falling out are removed, 
} 


In, each Cal 


down pours a stream of wheat into a hop- 
per beneath a grating at the side of the 
track, and if any foreign substance should 
be in the wheat the heavy wire grating 
catches it. In twenty minutes all the 
|} wheat from the car is deposited in the 
hopper. Then the wheat is conveyed by 
an endless chain of metal buckets to the 


bins on the floors above and there stored 
until wanted for delivery. Some of the 
large European steamers carry from one 
hundred and fifty thousand to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand bushels of grain 
and require from two to three days to 
load. When a steamer is to receive a 
cargo of grain one of those tall, floating 
élevators, that are so numerous about the 
harbor at the present time, takes its plac 
between the grain-laden boat and the 
steamer, and in a very short time the 
cargo is transferred by the elevating 
ess from one to the other. The rush of 
grain to Europe has caused ocean freight 
rates to greatly advance. A recent re- 
port from Baltimore that every 
available steamer and sailing vessel has 
been pressed into service and vessels have 
been chartered at good rates as far ahead 
as next March. There is also a scarcity 
of cars in the West to transfer the wheat 
to Eastern ports. One 
thousand freight cars and other lines are 
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fast enough, and the railroad yards are 
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